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EDITORIAL 


The administrative and training problems of the 
United Nations Secretariat have been overshadowed by 
the dramatic political struggle being waged at Lake 
Success. This preoccupation with the two-power dis- 
pute has tended to obscure the fact that within the 
Secretariat itself are representatives of some fifty- 
odd nations working together on common problems, 
for a common ideal, in accordance with the oath they 
took on entering the international civil service. It 
is merely a sign of the times that the sizable con- 
tribution to world cooperation made by the Secreta: 
riat has, generally speaking, been overlooked. 

The concept of an international civil service 
reached maturity within the League of Nations. Since 
then, the growth in size and complexity of interna- 
tional organizations has accentuated the problems 
first perceived there. Moreover, the new and direct 
concern of the United States in these organizations 
has tended to modify some older problems and to 
create new ones. The introduction of American admin- 
istrative procedures in certain areas has caused 
some confusion inthe Secretariat. The widely differ- 
ing cultural and educational backgrounds of the per- 
sonnel have made the problems of geographic represen- 
tation and training much more difficult. Indeed, the 
idea of organized training for international adminis- 
tration has not yet received common acceptance; even 
where it is looked upon with favor, there is consid- 
erable disagreement on its method and form. 

It is this whole range of problems connected with 
the development of an international civil service 
that the Columbia Journal of International Affairs 
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examines in this issue. The interest of the Board of 
Editors in this problem dates from the summer of 
1947 when a group of students from the School of 
International Affairs participated in the first in- 
ternship program of the United Nations Secretariat. 
This provided an opportunity to study the actual 
problems of training and administration-.-of develop- 
ing an international civil service--within the United 
Nations. This issue is essentially a product of that 
experience. 

It is to be hoped that this issue may lead to a 
new focus of attention on the United Nations. Much 
remains to be done before public apathy can be over- 
come to the point where the size of the United Na- 
tions budget actually reflects its importance on the 
world scene. At this time, therefore, the problems 
faced in the development of an international civil 
service deserve careful consideration and construc- 
tive action. 
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UNIVERSITY PREPARATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Philip C. Jessup 


Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, Columbia University 


The question whether university graduate schools 
should train for international administration raises 
old unsettled issues. Training for the traditional 
professions such as law, medicine and engineering is 
now an unquestioned task for the universities. 
Schools of journalism and of business are familiar 
to many university campuses. Government service also 
draws many university graduates but opinions and 
practices differ relative to the preparation which 
universities should offer to those students who as- 
pire to such careers. Law training is taking cogni- 
zance of the drift of lawyers to government service; 
perhaps the place of public health in medical educa- 
tion is analogous. 

The differences of opinion about professional 
training are deeply rooted in educational theories. 
American professors and English dons have often ar- 
gued the question of specialized training in subject 
matter. It is said that the English universities 
train the mind while American universities train the 
memory. According to popular legend at least, an Eng- 
lish petroleum company is sure it has picked a man 
who can successfully manage a branch office on the 
Persian Gulf if he has taken a First in Greek at Ox- 
ford. The Standard Oil Company on the other hand 
would be pictured as selecting a ranking graduate of 
the Harvard Business School. 

The line cannot be as sharply drawn as the fore- 
going sentences might suggest. At the Princeton Bi- 
centennial Conference on “University Education and 
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the Public Service’ in November, 1946, English and 
American men from government and from the universi- 
ties debated the subject at some length. Sir James 
Grigg, outstanding representative of the British civ- 
il service, pleaded for preparation through a broad 
humanitarian course of study. He recalled that when 
he entered the British Treasury, his superior, Sir 
Frederic Phillips, asked if he had taken Economics 
in the examination. “I confessed that I had and he 
thought ita pity. I pleaded, however, that I had got 
a very low mark, to which he replied that perhaps af- 
ter all then, I might hope to get on inthe Treasury.” 
Secretary Forrestal shared Sir James’s preference for 
‘the broad general training’’while Professor Woodward 
of Oxford saw an English trend toward greater empha- 
sis upon such subjects as economics and international 
relations, with one school of thought inclining “to 
push vocational training back into the university 
years and to encourage specialization in the social 
sciences.’’ Professor Leonard D. White struck a vi- 
brant note in asserting that the study of public ad- 
ministration “throws light onall aspects of life and 
men.’ It may equally be said that the study of inter- 
national administration throws light on all aspects 
of international relations and of governments and 
the men who run them. I would fully agree with Sir 
James upon the importance of learning to think, write 
and speak lucidly and that no educational system 
worth the name will merely produce dilettanti. But 
when he decries the training of specialists, he seems 
to say that while one must not specialize in the sub- 
ject matter with which one will later deal profes- 
sionally, it is quite all right to specialize in mathe- 
matics and Greek. 

Clearly it is true that education must discipline 
the mind. It is not established that the proper dis- 
cipline can be acquired only through the study of 
certain ones of a number of subject matters. 

The problem of training for administration was 
raised in a particular way during World War II when 
the Army and Navy began to train officers for mili- 
tary government. The subject had been largely ignored 
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in the United States; the training programs began and 
ended experimentally. Particularly in the Navy pro- 
gram which focussed on the Pacific area there were 
two main pedagogical problems: first, how to instill 
a familiarity with an area and second, how to devel- 
op techniques of administration suited to the speci- 
al role of a military governor during war. The post- 
war development of area studies in the United States 
owes not a little to the Army-Navy experiments in 
the solution of the first problem. Plans for train-~ 
ing in international administration are building on 
the efforts to solve the second problem. 

International administration in the present con- 
text means the management of inter~governmental or- 
ganizations. These organizations may be general like 
the United Nations, or highly specialized like the 
Universal Postal Union or the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Generally, but not always, the staffs are mul- 
tinational. Inthe present post-war period there is a 
trend towards uniformity in administrative practices. 
The number of persons occupied in international ad- 
ministration on what is commonly called the profes- 
sional level is not large--perhaps fifteen hundred 
in all the organizations of the world. Unless the 
organizations are obliterated they will increase in 
number and in personnel. Even those who denounce the 
size of the federal pay-roll in the United States 
cannot escape all the added duties which government 
has assumed and for the discharge of which man-power 
must be supplied. The trend is definitely in the di- 
rection of organizing certain services on an inter- 
national level. The size of the unit adds to the 
complexity of the task and the number of persons 
employed. 

One question is whether the field of international 
administration is of sufficient actual or potential 
Size and importance to warrant the expenditure of 
special effort on the level of graduate education. 
That question has been answered in the affirmative 
by those universities and special schools which ‘have 
developed courses’ in the field. In the absence of an 
accurate census, this comment deals particularly with 
the experiment at Columbia University. 





In September, 1946, Columbia opened a new School 
of International Affairs with Professor Schuyler C 
Wallace, who had been in charge of the University’s 
wartime Program of Training in International Admin- 
istration and Naval School of Military Government 
and Administration as Director. According to thenew 
School's Announcement, its purpose “is to provide a 
course of instruction which will equip a limited num- 
ber of students for staff and administrative posts in 
international fields. To this end the curriculum has 
been designed with three objectives inview: first to 
provide the student witha satisfactory factual back- 
ground in international affairs; second. to give him, 
in so far as an academic program can, an understand- 
ing of the forces and factors operating in these 
fields; and third, to develop his technical compe- 
tence in a specialty such as international law, in- 
ternational economics, international business admin-~ 
istration, government service, or international ad- 
ministration, which will enable him to put his more 
general knowledge to practical use.” The student body 
is limited to about fifty. The course is two years. 
The first year includes general background courses 
and an area specialization. The second year focuses 
upon a functional specialty. 

The second year specialist in international ad- 
ministration takes a general course in International 
Organization through which he becomes acquainted 
with the whole process of the creation and use of or-~- 
ganizations tohandle a great variety of internation: 
al problems. He studies the Why, the Wherefore and 
the How. In a seminar he plumbs more deeply through 
individual research into a particular sample organi- 
zation and specific sample problems such as recruit-~- 
ment, budgeting, top management. planning and intel- 
ligence. In another course of the seminar type he 
hears and questions visiting practitioners of inter- 
national administration and seeks to segregate the 
administrative problems and their solutions Here 
also he studies in detail the evolving role of the 
conference as a tool of diplomacy and learns to wend 
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his way through the tonnage of organizational docu- 
mentation. At the same time he is studying interna- 
tional law with special attentiontothe law of trea 

ties and is becoming familiar with the difficulties 
involved in drafting them. In studying treaty draft - 
ing. he is not being trained to be a technician in 
this field: he is learning to appreciate the need 
which man always has of translating ideas into words. 
He is also practicing the wise preachment of Elihu 
Root: “If you think you have an idea. draft it. 
The exercise of drafting has the same effect on a 
fuzzy idea that a vacuum cleaner has on a dusty 
Oriental rug: it will either bring out a fine pattern 
or show that the underlying substance is threadbare. 

In addition to his courses, and although it is 
not specified in the curriculum, the student will be 
a fairly frequent visitor at Lake Success and in 
some instances may serve with the United Nations in 
their internship program or otherwise. 

When the student has graduated with the degree of 
Master of International Affairs’: (which:is'yeally no 
more pretentious and probably is more nearly accu- 
rate than the usual * Master of Arts’’) he is ready to 
Serve in an international secretariat or in that 
part of the Department of State which deals with in- 
ternational organizations, He will be familiar with 
experience in international administration from the 
problems of a staff committee to those of a secreta- 
ry-general. His skill in dealing with such problems, 
if given an opportunity. will still depend upon his 
innate ability, but given the ability he should be 
able to move more rapidly and more deftly. He should 
be somewhat insulated against the inevitable irrita- 
tions and frustrations of administrative positions 
which are intensified bythe requirement of geograph- 
ical distribution in an international staff. This 
Same requirement may place obstacles in the way of 
his securing a position, especially if he be a citi- 
zen of the United States, but in other respects he 
has an advantage which will come to be generally re- 
alized if those who‘have taken the pains to prepare 
themselves for a career in the emerging internation- 
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al civil service acquit themselves according to rea- 
sonable expectations. Aboveall he will, by virtue of 
what he has pondered and by virtue of the simple de- 
votion of two important years to his specialty, have 
acquired the basis for that international loyalty on 
which a successful international secretariat must 
predicate its ultimate success. With due respect .to 


the considerable number of skilled and devoted inter- | 


national civil servants, no attempt is made here to 


argue what is believed to be a self-evident proposi- | 


tion, namely that international organizations stand 
in need of a steady supply of men and women competent 
and willing to serve in a variety of capacities. The 
demand will long exceed the supply, although once 
again itis necessary for an American writing on this 
subject to stress the point that the supply must _ be 
forthcomizg from many different countries to the 
end that the staff may always be truly international. 

The conclusion just stated that a man or woman 
trained in international administration will be more 
useful than one not so trained will not escape con- 
troversy, and for the reasons suggested at the outset 
of this paper. The point was manifest at the Confer- 
ence on Training for International Administration 
held at Washington in 1943 under the auspices of the 
Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. At that conference, Mr. 
Harold B. Butler, former Director of the Internation- 
al Labour Organization, doubted “whether it were fea- 
sible to devise a course of training or instruction 


which would be generally useful for theall-round in-- 


ternational administrator.” He admitted however that 
“International Administration is rather different 
from anything else. It does require a certain number 
of techniques....” Mr. Duncan Hall, also English- 
trained and also witha background of service at Gen- 
eva, definitely stated his opinion that these inter- 
national administrative techniques could and should 
be taught. He thought he would have been greatly 
helped had he learned more about these before he was 
appointed to the League Secretariat. Dr. Ludwik 
Rajchman, former Director of the League Health Sec- 
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tion, agreed rather with Mr. Butler, since he believed 


“that all the business of so-called international 


administrative technique can be learned by an intel- 
ligent manina fortnight.” Dr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer , 
against his background of service with the League of 
Nations and his special study of international admin- 
istration, disagreed with this view which he thought 
stemmed from too narrow a definition of internation- 
al administration. To Dr. Rajchman, the aspirant for 
international service should rather acquire “ proper 
knowledge of history and civilization of foreign 
lands.’’ This, be it noted, is also included in the 
curriculum of the Columbia University School of In- 
ternational Affairs. 

A very able international civil servant of long 
experience, Mr. Wilfred Jenks, Legal Aaviser of the 
International Labour Office, also put emphasis on 
broadening one’s horizon by foreign travel and asso-~- 
ciation with other students from many different coun- 
tries. In his opinion, “ valuable as courses in con- 
ference organization or treaty procedure or general 
administrative organization:mightibe,,they-would not: 
make any really marked impact upon the general qual- 
ity of an international public service, and could not 
represent a major contribution toward the solution 
of the problems which confront us.” Parenthetically, 
it may be noted that for many of the present student 
generation, war-service has. provided the broadening 
contacts which Mr. Jenks very properly stressed. But 
Dr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer asserted the need for train- 
ing in special techniques such as “the preparation 
of documents, and drafting of international instru- 
ments and the technical organization of internation- 
al conferences and committees.’ He thought that such 
training needed elaborate staffing which would be 
beyond the reach of many academic institutions but 
he did not doubt its utility where it could be done. 
Professor Carl J. Friedrich of Harvard summed up by 
suggesting that students should “ prepare'for:inter~ 
national administration rather than study interna- 
tional administration.” But the question still re- 
mains whether one can not prepare through study of 
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that subject matter along with others. 

Without much support from dictionaries, there is 
a tendency to distinguish vocational from profes- 
sional training, the former term bring used somewhat 
disparagingly by those who profess to be engaged in 
the latter activity. There is also a tendency in 
American educational circles to contrast scholarship 
and the pursuit of knowledge and truth with profes- 
sional study. At Columbia University, for example, 
one year of “graduate” study leading to an M.A. in X 
University’s graduate school, may be counted as a 
year’s credit toward the requirements for the Ph.D., 
while three years of “professional” study leading to 
the LL.B. in the law school of the same university, 
may count as no credit at all save as the law course 
included individual public law subjects which are 
honored by a place in both curricula. But legal edu- 
cationinthe better law schools of today is in large 
part “liberal” education as that term is used in the 
old expression “ liberal arts course.’ “Tool subjects” 
may be included just as the economist or sociologist 
studies statistics, asthe student of history studies 
historiography and the student of international ad- 
ministration learns his way through the maze of docu- 
mentary symbols. 

The educational content of any course of “profes 
Sional training” is tobe measured not by the list of 
courses in a catalogue but by an appreciation of the 
breadth or narrowness of the faculty’s approach and 
the intellectual atmosphere in the student body. The 
student of Greek struggles through the preliminary 
stage of memorizing the alphabet and the rules of 
grammar before he derives from Greek literature any 
pleasure or any appreciation of Greek civilization. 
Unfortunately many American colleges never carry a 
student beyond the first stage. Homer to such a 
student is a piece of fly-paper which has trapped a 
weird variety of grammatical forms. He is apt to 
translate Xenophon into Xenophobia. Courses in intér- 
national administration may similarly open up vistas 
of understanding of an ever-increasing aspect of 
human society or may stop at the trade-school level. 
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One final point should be stressed in a discus- 
sion of training for international administration in 
a‘university graduate school. The merits of such 
training are often argued on an either-or basis. It 
is sometimes assumed that if the university devotes 
resources. to such training this must be at: the ex- 
pense of its devotion to the training of the teacher 
and research scholar. Some institutions may face such 
a dilemma. Dr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer has already been 
quoted to the effect that training in international 
administration requires large resources. The:,student 
body will be small and the faculty must be compara- 
tively large. If the leading universities of half a 
dozen countries can graduate every year a half dozen 
well trained international administrators this will 
be sufficient capital to earn ample dividends in our 
international life which year by year becomes less 
and less distinguishable from our domestic life. If 
at the same time the same universities produce annu- 
ally the same number of competent scholars who will 
be devoting their lives to pushing back the fron- 
tiers. of our knowledge and understanding and to 
teaching still newer generations of administrators 
and scholars, there is still hope for the convales- 
cence of this sick world of ours. 








TRAINING FOR INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


Dr. Sven Bjorklund 
Chief of the Training Division 
United Nations 


Since World War II, international organization has 
expanded to an extent never seen before. Although 
there have been well-known difficulties, the number 
of meetings and gatherings, designed toarrive at so- 
lutions and agreements on international problems, has 
increased from month tomonth. Even though the number 
of decisions or recommendations agreed upon has not 
been overwhelmingly large, appreciable results have 
been achieved in the international field. Interna- 
tional postal, telegraphic, and transportation 
services are functioning fairly well. There is a 
tendency, perhaps, to forget this in facing all the 
points of conflict and disagreement, which are 
generally given much more publicity. 

In order to conduct all these meetings, to keep up 
correspondence and do research on international ques- 
tions, and to carry on world-wide activities, a con- 
siderable staff of international civil servants is 
needed. The staffs of the United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess, Geneva, and other places throughout the world, 
total about 4,000. The personnel of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, such as ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, etc., number about 3,000. Other non-govern- 
mental international organizations more or less af- 
filiated with the United Nations such as the Inter- 
national Red Cross, Rotary International, etc., rep- 
resenting hundreds of millions of members, also have 
substantial staffs in their international service. 
In the very near future, the number of international 
civil servants will thus total approximately 10,000. 
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However, it is too soon to attempt to define the 
exact nature ofan international civil service, or to 
try to determine what should be the common standard 
for staff members of these international institu- 
tions. In spite of my limited experience in this 
field, I should like to suggest the following char- 
acteristics for an international civil servant: 

(1) He must, whatever his post, be of unquestion- 
able professional competence. This does not mean that 
these staffs are composed only of experts, but that 
they should be of the highest standards prevailing in 
well-developed national services~-that is, somewhat 
above the average in knowledge of, or skill in, the 
particular field of their specialization. This seems 
to be a minimum requirement. Suspicion and mistrust 
are generally so prevalent at meetings of represent- 
atives of different nations that they must have per- 
sonnel upon whom they can rely. Competence is a fac- 
tor of prime importance in determining integrity. 

(2) He must be capable of impartiality; which 
means that on the one hand he must be competent 
enough in his own field to be accurate and factual 
and, onthe other hand, have a sufficiently broad and 
solid background to have a balanced outlook and judg- 
ment. Impartiality does not only mean neutrality in 
political matters, but also an unprejudiced attitude 
toward everyday questions, even in quite mechanical 
clerical work. International conceptions and stand- 
ards are developing slowly, but the international 
Civil servant is constantly faced with so many new 
Situations that he must be capable of tackling them 
in a fresh way, without bias and free from the 
influence of rigid national habits. The tendency to 
impartiality is perhaps not entirely a question of 
education but also a matter of temperament. 

(3) But there is another capacity that character- 
izes the international civil servant which cannot 
always be acquired by education or training. That is, 
the ability not only to be factual and impartial, but 
to inspire confidence in his impartiality among his 
colleagues, and to promote understanding and coopera- 
tion in his work. This is, of course, evident to 
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those on an international staff who play an active 
role in international gatherings, but it is also of 
importance to every member of an international sec- 
retariat in his daily contacts with nationals of dif- 
ferent countries. If a team of international civil 
Servants is not able to produce results by peaceful 
cooperation, how can representatives of diverse na- 
tional interests be expected to achieve such results 
at the conference table? This capacity for under- 
standing and cooperation also implies certain techni- 
cal and substantive qualifications such as language 
proficiency and international experience, which ‘can 
be acquired through training; but there remains the 
problem of the individual personality. 

From these general characteristics we can develop 
some of the requirements to be considered in recruit- 
ing a staff for an international organization, or, 
at least, try to point out the ideal qualifications. 

Before entering upon his career, the internation- 
al civil servant should have completed a certain 
training. This training has both a national and an 
international aspect. 

The national training, of course, consists mainly 
of a general and professional education. Both must be 
of a very high, above average, standard, since the 
international organization should not be required to 
waste time training its staff members in skills in 
which they could already have been sufficiently 
trained in their respective countries. There are 
cases, however, where staff members have been re- 
cruited from less developed countries where there 
was no provision made for satisfactory professional 
training, and it may then be necessary to provide a 
staff member’s professional training too. Neverthe- 
less, it is of importance that the candidate’s pro- 
fessional training and general education be deeply 
rooted in his national background. 

The international aspect of this training concerns 
first the language requirement, which is of the 
greatest importance in promoting an international 
attitude in the international civil servant. He 
should have a working knowledge of a language other 
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than his own. As French and English are the working 
languages of most international agencies, the knowl- 
edge of one of these languages should be required 
of abstaff member. Bilingualism, fimth‘is sensey,’-also 
gives theSecretariat many more possibilities of com 
binations and arrangements when, for example, it is 
required to supply staff for missions to different 
countries. In addition, bilingualism diminishes the 
possibilities of giving a priority to candidates com- 
ing from countries where one of the working languages 
is spoken. There is, however, a point of much greater 
importance. When a person learns another language, 
he takes a step on the way to a more complete inter- 
national understanding. He realizes that it is not 
possible simply to translate from one language to 
another without losing some of the idea, thought, or 
emotion behind the words. He realizes how much effort 
and good will must be mobilized to approach people 
with differing national backgrounds. A good working 
knowledge of a second language is consequently a 
basic qualification for international understanding. 
Secondly, some substantial knowledge of a second 
area should be expected. Whether it is limited to a 
specific professional field or embraces training of 
a more general cultural nature is of no importance. 
But once in the position to compare his own national 
experience with that of a different cultural area, 
the international civil servant will have a more 
balanced approach to any kind of interriational prob- 
lem. It is not a question of training an internation- 
al civil servant to be able to work in three, four 
or five languages, orto be familiar with the nation- 
al cultures of different areas of the world, but the 
achievement of some area knowledge would permit an 
international agency to switch its personnel from 
One area of work to another with greater ease. 
Finally, it is too early to specify any special 
intellectual training, such as university courses in 
international affairs, which would suitahly prepare 
the international civil servant for his activities. 
In most instances it appears that the practical ex- 
Periences, fairly quickly acquired in actual employ- 
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ment inthe international field, will provide an ade: 
quate theoretical background. The indoctrination of 
the staff members in a big organization, such as the 
United Nations, will be facilitated if they are fa 

miliar with the general pattern of the organization 
before entering its service. For example, they should 
know something about the United Nations’ history and 
ideals, its Charter, organization, ,and other basic 
facts easily studied beforehand. Buta special curri- 
culum devoted to the practical aspect of the work of 
an international organization seems to be, at the 
moment, quite difficult to work out. Internship pro- 
grams, such as now used at Lake Success, may perhaps 
assist in the development of practical training. 

Even under ideal recruiting conditions, ,certain 
aspects of the work of an international organization 
would still require training, eventhough this train- 
ing might be quite limited. 

(1) There would be the matter of induction and 
guidance of newcomers to acquaint them with new work- 
ing and living conditions. In addition, continuous 
orientation would be desirable to give the staff mem- 
bers a chance to keep up with the actual phases of 
the work of the organization. 

(2) There must be some training in new interna- 
tional administrative procedures, and to some extent 
in new techniques, such as simultaneous interpreta- 
tion. 

(3) There is bound to be a need for some language 
training, at least to develop improved facility in 
the second working language. 

All this training, however, should be conducted 
on a limited scale, and closely related to practical 
tasks. On-the-job training or other kinds of instruc- 
tion should deal with problems arising from the in- 
troduction of new administrative procedures. 

The work of an international civil service cannot 
be reduced to factory or office routine, and training 
for this service should not be understood in the 
sense in which the term training is generally used in 
the United States. There can never be a question of 
complete adjustment or transformation as occurs when 
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an immigrant is trained to be an American worker. 
Moreover, the international civil servant must never 
lose his national identity nor forget that he has 
been appointed also to contribute his national ex: 
periences. 


Sea 


Recruiting conditions have not been ideal. There 
were enormous difficulties in setting up the United 
Nations Secretariat. Most of these were due to lack 
of time, but under the best of conditions it would 
not have been easy to find a perfect staff. 

The Training Program at the United Nations Sec- 
retariat is therefore adjusted toexisting conditions 
and, as it did not get a proper start before the 
beginning of 1948, it is still in the process of 
developing. The main points are: 

(1) Language training. Special attention has been 
given to this, and after some initial experiments, 
can now be considered well under control. The pecu 
liar language problems occurring in international 
work and the pedagogical questions arising in teach- 
ing students of the most diverse national backgrounds 
are, of course, not yet completely solved, but the 
program has a promising future. 

(2) Administrative and professional training. This 
has not yet been started, chiefly because of the lack 
of settled standards and patterns. In this field 
there vill be a number of problems such as that of 
developing the supervisory approach to employees 
of different temperaments and backgrounds. 

(3) Orientation and guidance of newcomers. Special 
effort has been devoted to this, mainly because of 
the variety and immediacy of problems of adjustment 
connected with the working situation at Lake Success. 
Three aspects of this adjustment must be considered: 
that of maintaining a link with the national back- 
ground; that of adjustment to living conditions in a 
strang= country; andthat of adaptation to the inter- 
national atmosphere. 

These three questions have become very complex at 
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Lake Success. Maintenance of the link with the staff 
member’s national background has not yet become a 
problem, as most of the staff have not been away from 
their home countries for a great length of time. 
Still, there were quite a few who were cut off from 
their countries during the war; and the distance 
separating many of them from their countries makes 
it difficult to maintain daily contact with their 
divers national cultures through the radio or news- 
papers. To overcome these difficulties, a generous 
policy of home leaves has been established. However, 
in the future, this problem will be relevant to all 
the international organizations, and some rotation 
scheme to permit international civil servants to go 
back periodically into their national administratiééns 
or working fields would be of value in avoiding the 
curious paradox of international isolationism. 

In the same way, the acceptance of living condi- 
tions in a new country ought not to be a very big 
problem, as it is one of the basic assumptions of 
any international service. Actually, life in the Uni- 
ted States may well be less difficult than in most 
of the war-ravaged countries. All kinds of comforts 
and facilities are available in the United States, 
and more hospitality and tolerance is displayed to- 
ward foreigners than in many other countries. Still, 
the ways of life here differ from many of the con- 
cepts of other nations; there is perhaps a certain 
lack of experience in internationalism. It may also 
be said that to be the guest of one of the two big 
powers may create situations or conflicts which never 
would appear inasmall neutral country like Switzer- 
land. The present inflation, with less price control 
than in many other countries, makes living fairly 
expensive for a foreigner. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of adjustment to a foreign country, but also to 
a specific and overwhelming metropolis, such as New 
York; this is an adjustment which may also confuse 
United States citizens from other states. This prob- 
lem of settling down comes out concretely in the ac- 
tual housing situation, the position of family mem- 
bers who do not speak English, the school problems 
for the children, etc. 
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In any case, real efforts have been made to over- 
come the material difficulties of the new living con: 
ditions and to alleviate both material troubles, such 
as housing and transportation, and mental irritation. 
Orientation on New York and the U.S.A. has been given 
individually or through lectures: recreational and 
social activities have been directed towards the 
creation of contacts and conditions under which the 
staff could feel intellectually at home. 

The third point--the transformation of national 
professionals into members of an international corps 
--is the focal point and involves the most delicate 
training problems. As already mentioned the question 
of giving up one’s original nationality is never in- 
volved. Indeed, the international civil servant does 
not hold an international passport and has very lim- 
ited diplomatic immunities. On the contrary, he is 
asked to maintain relations with his native culture. 
But he will in the international working unit meet 
many new and strange things to which he has to sub- 
ordinate his national conceptions’. 

In dealing with these aspects, it should be noted 
that the working conditions at the temporary head- 
quarters at Lake Success are far from satisfactory. 
The premises of the United Nations Secretariat are 
not in an office building, but in a reconverted fac- 
tory. It isa noisy place, with a minimum of daylight 
and fresh air. It takes time for intellectual workers 
to get used to these conditions, and some never com- 
pletely succeed. Further, the multitude of details 
in need of improvement such as libraries, technical 
equipment, and other physical facilities, are not 
what you might expect of a top international organi- 
zation. 

The whole administration is still in its infancy 
and undergoing rapid development and changes. At the 
Same time, as a result of the political situavion, 
the actual workload is so heavy that everyday cares 
do not leave very much time for future planning. 
These conditions also affect the status of the staff. 
Most contracts are indefinite or short-term; posts 
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or working units may suddenly be abolished; and there 
is not very much of the se@urity that most: nationals 
associate with a civil service. These things all 
impair the morale and efficiency of the staff, but 
they can be explained and accepted. 

The characteristics of an international set-up 
and the individual approach to it is something even 
more intricate. To grasp it and to reduce it to an 
educational formula is perhaps somewhat premature. 
At the same time, everyone cannot simply be left to 
his own resources to learn by his own mistakes. Even 
under more favorable working conditions and fewer 
language difficulties, the daily work of an interna- 
tional secretariat invites misunderstandings, fric- 
tions, and conflicts. Even assuming that everybody 
has the best intentions of getting along with his 
associates, there are numerous everyday situations 
which illustrate how differences in courtesy, in 
habits, in structures of mind, etc., continuously 
require patience, prudence, ‘and comprehension from 
an international civil servant. I remember once how 
hours were spent to explain that eleven working 
points on a draft were only scribbled down with the 
intention of being mentioned. One group of nationals 
could not understand that numbering from one to 
eleven did not indicate the rank, either logically, 
chronologically, or in any other order. Sometimes 
the problems are simpler and yet more difficult to 
overcome, especially when national emotions are 
aroused. 

Finally, international work very seldom provides 
for immediate satisfaction. There is usually such a 
distance between thought and action, so many things 
between words and execution, such a gap between the 
composition of papers and concrete reality. And there 
are often among the staff much deeper disappointments 
and deceptions than among the general public about 
the decisions in the political arena, just because 
they have been giving all their devotion to the so- 
lution of the problems. 

The problems discussed above can never be outlined 
in a training program, but still are the essential 
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elements of an esprit de corps which is the main pur -~ 
pose of any staff training. In mentioning some of the 
problems that the Training Division of the United 
Nations Secretariat is facing, the international 
civil servant is found to be not only a tip-top tech- 
nician, a neutral, cool and clever worker in a deli- 
cate and fascinating human field, or as an ideal for 
the world citizen, but also to be a humble human 
being, struggling on with a multitude of small per- 
sonal problems, worried and very often worn out but 
all the same carrying on, because the international 
civil service is his duty and his faith. 








THE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT 


Sonia Projansky 


It is generally accepted that training for the in- 
ternational civil service should consist of academic 
studies supplemented by actual on-post experience. 
Educators and officials of international organiza- 
tions have, in the past, been all too aware of the 
difficulty of acquiring this experience in conjunc- 
tion with training. Attempts to meet this problem on 
the national level have resulted in the institution 
of various internship programs within national civil 
services. Comparable efforts inthe League of Nations 
were evolved primarily for educational and publicity 
purposes. The United Nations went a step further 
when, inthe summer of 1947, it established its first 
internship program, out of which may develop an on- 
the-job training scheme for international civil serv- 
ants recruited for permanent service. 

The idea of enlisting the enthusiasm, energy and 
idealism of university students in the service of the 
United Nations had been suggested when the Secretar- 
iat was organized. Exploratory discussions between 
Secretariat members and university educators resulted 
in the practical expansion of this idea. It was even- 
tually agreed that university students and the United 
Nations would find a period of temporary association 
of mutual benefit. 

The students would receive the benefit of a pro- 
gram of lectures and seminars, the personal insight 
and development resulting from their jobs, and most 
important, practical experience. The United Nations 
would receive free services. The return of such stu- 
dents to their campuses and home communities with a 
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practical knowledge of the problems and workings of 
the Secretariat would lead to greater public under- 
standing and support for the United Nations. 

It was on this basis that the experiments -the 
first United Nations Internship Program--was attempt- 
ed. College Deans and Faculty heads of many universi- 
ties and colleges in the New York area and in New 
England were asked to recommend students for such a 
program. Required qualifications were: established 
interest in the field of international organization, 
academic ability, and New York residence. As the 
final decision to carry out the program was not made 
until after the summer recess had begun, more than 
half of the suggested candidates had made other 
plans and were unable to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Final selection was delayed until the 
day before the program began. 

The first United Nations Internship Program began 
on July 9, 1947, and extended for a period of eight 
weeks. All details of organization and administration 
were the work of the Training Division of the Bureau 
of Personnel, inthe Department of Administrative and 
Financial Services. The twenty-four interns, fifteen 
men and nine women, were graduate and undergraduate 
students chosen from ten different colleges and uni- 
versities. The seven students accepted from Columbia 
University’s School of International Affairs and 
Department of Public Law and Government received 
three points of course credit for their summer's 
work. The veterans inthis group accordingly received 
GI subsistence allowances. 

The interns’ induction processing was similar in 
many ways to that of a regular staff member. The re- 
quired oath of office is a promise of loyalty to the 
United Nations and not to any national government. 
This declaration of loyalty to an international or- 
ganization is the basic distinguishing characteristic 
of an international civil servant. The following six 
points in the “Agreement of Internship with the Uni- 
ted Nations” signed by the Director of the Bureau of 
Personnel, contain the terms and conditions of serv- 
ice as well as the basic outline of the program: 
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(1) The internship is considered to be temporary 
It may be terminated at any time by the United Na- 
tions and if not so terminated, is to expire on 30 


August 1947. Said internship will give no claim to 
preference for an appointment to the United Nations 


Secretariat; provided however that those internees 
who are certified as being capable of useful work 
and who are interested in further studies may be of- 
fered the opportunity of retaining their internship 
during the General Assembly. 

(2) The United Nations will not at any time as- 
sume any responsibility in securing the living quar- 
ters for the undersigned. 

(3) The undersigned will receive no salary, staff 
benefit, or allowance of any kind from the United 
Nations 

(4) The undersigned will be required to sign the 
oath of office of the United Nations and to comply 
with all pertinent staff regulations of the United 
Nations 

(5) The undersigned will be required to work a 
-forty-hour week, Monday through Friday, 9:30 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. Said week will be so organized that thirty- 
five hours thereof are devoted to practical work, 
and five hours thereof are devoted to theoretical 
instructions in the form of conferences and seminars 

(6) The undersigned has been accepted on the 
strength of his or her qualifications, and at the 
end of the term, in consideration of services ren- 
dered, will receive a statement on the quality of 
his or her work performed during the tenure of this 
internship 


The conferences were opened with a series of wel- 
come and introductory speeches by Mr. Andrew W. Cor- 
dier, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General; 
Mr. Adrian Pelt, Assistant Secretary:General for 
Conferences and General Services; Miss Mary Smieton, 
Director of the Bureau of Personnel: and Dr. Sven 
Bjorklund, Mr. Gerald Widdrington, and Mr. Barton, 
members of the Training Division. The main body of 
conferences was devoted to a descriptive treatment 
of the organs of the United Nations and their rela- 
tion to one another. Particular emphasis was laid on 
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an organizational breakdown of the structure and 
functions df the Secretariat. The lectures were con- 
ducted by high-ranking officials, usually executive 
officers or deputy directors from the department un- 
der discussion. 

In addition to the regular routine breakdown of 
the Secretariat, extra lectures were givenon general 
problems of an international civil service by a spe- 
cial consultant, who was conducting a series of round 
table discussions for United Nations staff members 
on the changing concept of an international civil 
service; on the Permanent Staff Committee as the 
basis of a staff union by the secretary of the Com- 
mittee; on World Telecommunications by General Frank 
Stoner; and on the function of a delegation to the 
United Nations by Colonel W. R. Hodgson, Australian 
delegate to the Security Council. The series was 
brought to a close by a discussion led by Mr. Byron 
Price, Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative 
and Financial Services, on several prevalent adminis- 
trative problems. He also officially thanked the in- 
terns for their service to the organization. 

It was discovered that these conferences or lec- 
ture series might easily functionasan integral part 
of a new staff members’ orientation and induction 
program. In fact, many of the permanent staff members 
complained that the interns were much better and 
more rapidly acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of 
the organization than most of the permanent staff 
members. 

The seminars were discussions conducted by the in- 
terns themselves, concerning specific aspects of the 
Organization of, or problems facing, the divisions in 
which they worked. They proved to be the weakest part 
of the first program, as the interns merely went over 
the ground previously covered adequately in the lec: 
tures. Plans for the seminars were therefore drasti- 
cally changed for later internship programs. 

In addition to the program as formally outlined, 
the interns were provided ample opportunity to visit 
meetings of theSecurity Council, Economic and Social 
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Council, andthe open meetings of the various commis - 
sions and committees that were in session during the 
program. 

Due to the rapid recruitment, the planned proce- 
dure for placement of the interns proved impossible. 
It had been expected that it would be possible to 
place the qualifications of each candidate before 
the departments concerned so that they could make a 
tentative selection or approval. However, all place- 
ments were made on a tentative basis by the Training 
Division. Only four out of the twenty-four interns 
later required readjustment of assignment. The final 
distribution throughout the Secretariat was as fol- 
lows: Department of Public Information, 8; Conferences 
and General Services, 6; Administrative and Financial 
Services, 4; Social Affairs, 2; Legal Department, 2; 
Trusteeship, 1; and Economic Affairs, 1. The uneven 
distribution was due to the fact that the divisions 
in the Departments of Public Information and Confer- 
ences and General Services lent themselves particu- 
larly to the general type of work suitable for in- 
terns, and to the fact that posts in the other de- 
partments required some specialized training as well 
as careful placement. This was impossible on a large 
scale due to inadequate time for either a careful 
analysis of the possible posts or analysis of the 
candidates. 

The range of activity and amount of responsibility 
given each intern varied with the nature of the as- 
signment. But, in the final analysis, the individual 
initiative and effort demonstrated were the basic 
criteria of accomplishment. The following job de- 
scriptions illustrate the type of work experienced by 
the first group of interns. Inthe Department of Pub- 
lic Information one intern helped in compiling biog- 
graphies for the Who’s Who section of the United Na- 
tions Yearbook. Another worked on the publication of 
the Opinion Survey, reading and writing precis from 
information gathered fromAmerican newspapers ranging 
from the Daily Worker to the Chicago Tribune, and 
from translations of articles from many foreign sources. 
The Radio Division of the Department of Public 
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Information also furnished opportunity for two in- 
terns. One helped inthe preparation and presentation 
of radio commentaries given preceding and concluding 
broadcasts of the Security Council, while the other 
did liaison work in connection with the distribution 
of recordings to the Member Nations 

Among the more specialized assignments were those 
in the Language and Editorial Divisions of the De- 
partment of Conferences and General Services. The 
intern in the Language Division translated letters 
from Member Governments and other documents from 
Italian, Spanish, and French. The intern in the 
Editorial Division worked with an English-French 
team thet prepared the Official Records of the Secu- 
rity Council for publication, and did the first and 
second editing of one meeting of the Council as the 
English member of the team. 

Research composed a great quantity of the work 
done. In Social Affairs, the intern did research on 
the treatment of the female offender in fifty-five 
nations. Analysis and reporting on information con- 
cerning economic development in under-developed areas 
was done by the intern in Economic Affairs. The Legal 
Department furnished the opportunity for research in 
international law and research and preparation of 
Opinions on matters before the Department. Substan- 
tive tables were compiled from the educational in- 
formation submitted in the annual reports on non- 
self-governing territories by the intern in the 
Trusteeship Department. 

Positive contributions were made by the interns 
working in the service divisions. In the Expenditure 
Control Division, an analysis of contracts and past 
expenditures was made in order to obtain an estimate 
of the amount to be needed in the future. One intern 
assisted in the processing and briefing of applica- 
tions for appointment and promotion. Another assisted 
a senior analyst working on the Management Survey. 
He was able to do much independent compilation and 
evaluation of statistical information. The intern in 
the Training Division acted as liaison between the 
interns and the members of the Division in charge of 
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the program, as well as working on a number of Divi- 
sion activities which kept her in constant contact 
with a great many different sections and staff ac- 
tivities. The other assignments not mentioned here 
were equally as interesting and productive. Those 
described illustrate the wide range of opportunity 
open to an intern. 

After the first week, the interns were considered 
an integral part of the Secretariat and were included 
in all staff activities. The program furnished the 
opportunity for the students to taste not only the 
rigors of professional work, but also to enjoy the 
benefits of association with the United Nations. For 
all the interns the program was an inspiring and 
challenging experience. They all left as ardent, 
pesitive supporters of the organization. 

Insufficient publicity and time for organization 
had, however, hampered not only adequate recruitment 
but placement. In fact, these two should not be sepa- 
rated. Final recruitment should have been based on 
the positions to be filled. It was found best to 
inform the supervisors of all details of the program 
in advance. If they knew they were to receive quali- 
fied interns, they were prepared to assign the in- 
terns increasingly responsible positions. Final job 
assignments should have been made only after an in- 
terview with the supervisor. 

The first Internship Program was most valuable as 
a guide for future programs. The need for a defini- 
tion of the purposes and methods of the program, es~ 
pecially as a basis for recruitment, was recognized. 
It should be emphasized that the program is for stu- 
dents, preferably graduate, interested in the tech- 
niques of international administration, and that it 
is not an on-the-spot course in international poli 
tics. The program did prove the utility of the idea 
of enlisting the idealism and enthusiasm of students 
for short term service in the United Nations. It 
was not perfect, but the major defects could be 
remedied easily in reorganization for future pro- 
grams, and the minor defects will be ironed out by 
experience. 
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A second internship program paralleling the first 
in over-all organization was held from January 12 to 
March 5, 1948. Unfortunately, it was also organized 
hurriedly, and the defects of the first program were 


only partly remedied. The main problems of recruit- 


ment and placement remained to be conquered. The 
program was the outgrowth of a request from Benning 
ton College to consider a number of their students 
for a winter internship. With this groupasa nucleus 
a group of thirty-five, predominantly feminine, .was 
rapidly recruited from Columbia, City College, Bard, 
the New School for Social Research, New York Univer- 
sity, and the Universities of California and Indiana. 
The group’s composition was extremely heterogeneous, 
ranging from college undergraduates to experienced 
specialists. The lack of homogeneity created a prob- 
lem in working together as a group. However, they did 
collaborate in publishing a pamphlet designed to be 
of aid to the successive groups of interns who came 
to the United Nations. It is called By the Interns, 
For the Interns, and consists mainly of evaluated 
job descriptions. 

Placement of some of the younger interns was dif- 
ficult due to their desire to do only high substan- 
tive work for which they were not qualified. On the 
other hand, some of the specialists were given com-~ 
plete responsibility in their job assignments. The 
job assignments in general paralleled those described 
above. 

The seminar technique was greatly improved. The 
Palestine problem in relation to the United Nations 
was discussed in detail in every stage of develop- 
ment. Emphasis was placed on the work of the Secre- 
tariat in dealing with the problem. This attempt, 
too, was open to criticism, in that preparation took 
too much time from on-post work. It did, however, 
meet the demand of the students for discussion of 
substantive problems. The conferences and lectures 
closely paralleled the summer outline 

The second internship program again proved the 
utility of internships organized as a combination of 
experience and lectures. More particularly, it proved 
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that there is more than adequate interest to warrant 
holding programs during the school year as well as 
during vacations. ‘ 

Plans for the summer internship program beginning 
July 12, 1948, are about to be announced at the time 
of the writing of this article, and, accordingly, are 
subject to change. A greatly enlarged program, espe- 
cially from the recruitment angle, is planned. The 
first two programs were composed exclusively of Amer- 
icans. The third program is to be international in 
character, composed of interns from as many Member 
Nations as possible. 

The following information is taken from the draft 
announcement of February 11, 1948, of the Training 
Division. A United Nations intern is now officially 
defined as: 


-- a student who gives his full working services to 
the United Nations without remuneration for a period 
of eight weeks; by way of compensation he receives a 
close insight into the workings of an international 
organization, many opportunities for observation and 
personal contacts, and a series of lectures and sem- 
inars on international problems de@ivered by compe- 
tent authorities in the Secretariat. 

Basic qualifications are now specified as: 

(1) Fluent knowledge of two languages, including 
one of the United Nations working languages (English 
or French); in the case of students coming to Lake 
Success, this must be supplemented by sufficient 
knowledge of English to understand the lectures and 
to adjust themselves readily to life here. 

(2) Demonstrated interest in and knowledge of the 
field of international affairs. (N.B. This does not 
necessarily apply to their course of :unkversity 
Study, which may be in a related field, but could be 
demonstrated by club activities, debating societies, 
United Nations Associations work, etc., or by their 
record of travel and temporary employment. ) 

(3) A minimum of two full years of University 
study (by June 1948). 

(4) Age between 20 and 30. 

(5) Other things being equal, a preference would 
be extended to veterans 
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The selection procedure has been designed so that 
the candidates will be nominated either by a govern 
mental department or an educational institution des- 
ignated by each Member Nation. A United Nations In- 
tern Selection Board will review the candidates and 
make their appointments from the three candidates 
nominated by each nation before May 15, 1948 

Like its predecessors, this program will follow 
the established pattern of work and lectures. As an 
added improvement the entire group will be housed in 
a residence of Adelphi College, Garden City, Long 
Island. located about five miles from Lake Success. 
There will be sports in the evenings as well as the 
opportunity for the group to get together for infor- 
mal discussions on any topic of interest. During the 
weekends, some excursions to nearby points of inter- 
est will be arranged. In this way it is hoped to ex- 
ploit fully every advantage social, educational, and 
recreational. inherent in the association of such a 
completely international group of students. 

The intern will have the status of a staff member. 
but will receive no pay and will not be eligible for 
any of the normal staff benefits. Special group in 
surance for sickness, accident or death will be taken 
out by the administration. To cover living expenses 
an allowance will be made out of the funds which have 
been generously contributed for this purpose by the 
Rotary International and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. This living allowance wil. cover 
the cost of residence, meals. transportation to and 
from work, with a small residue for minor incidental 
expenses. The allowance will be $5 a day. or $35 a 
week. 

An internship program in an international organi 
zation should be international incharacter. Its pos 
itive contribution is thus greatly increased. The 
formation of such an internship program marks a step 
forward in the evolution of an international civil 
service. Such a program was long overdue. It is clear 
that considerable benefits accrue to the United Na 
tions, to the students, and to the public. The ex 
periences of the students, recounted many times to 
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family, friends, and colleagues, adds to public in- 
sight into the problems of the United Nations. The 
presence of a considerable number of enthusiastic 
interns at a time when many members of the Secreta: 
riat are taking their leaves materially assists the 
United Nations in carrying on its normal work. The 
students receive valuable experience, a fresh in: 
sight into the problems of the organization, and 
some indication of the possibilities of future work 
in international agencies. A further expansion of 
this type of training is probable and in the long 
run cannoi fail to have a favorable effect on the 
Secretariat 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
AN INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT 


Robert Kaplan 


The experience of the United Nations. and the 
League of Nations before it has shown that within 
the framework of the basic principles of public 
administration, many traditional practices and proce 
dures must be modified and moulded to fit the pecu 
liar character of an international agency s personnel 
and problems. Several of the more crucial problem 
areas in international administration were brought 
to the fore in the course of the comprehensive 
Management Survey of the United Nations Secretariat 
conducted during the summer of 1947 by the Management 
Engineering Division. The writer, who served as an 
intern in the Secretariat during the period, had an 
opportunity to participate actively in the Survey 

Among the major administrative issues revealed by 
the Survey three broad categories of problems have 
been selected as representative of the difficulties 
confronting an international organization: 

(1) problems dealing with the development of an 
international administrative standard, arising prin 
cipally from the conflicting national concepts of 
administration 

(2) problems dealing with the formulation of 
personnel policies and procedures appropriate to the 
international character of the Secretariat; and 

(3) problems dealing with administrative and 
program coordination and control. 


I 


A synthesis of various national concepts of ad- 
ministration is essential inestablishing an interna- 
tional administrative pattern. The Survey plainly 
demonstrated. however, that achievement of the syn 
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thesis will be difficult because of demonstrated wide 
differences of approach to an administrative stand. 
ard. This is particularly true in regard to organi 

zational patterns, where there is considerable vari 

ation among national systems, some providing for a 
high degree of centralization, others for extensive 
delegation of powers and responsibility. It also 
applies to the evaluation of performance with regard 
to planning and administrative control: here, again, 
there are widely differing standards in various 
national governments. The fact that the Secretariat, 
“the International Civil Service,* is made up of 
nationals drawn from practically every state on the 
globe, some with very complex and advanced national 
administrative structures, others with less developed 
administrative experience, makes this issue a funda 

mental one. The requirement in the Charter that the 
staff be selected on two bases, efficiency and “due 
regard’ to geographic representation, has meant in 
practice an ever increasing pressure on the Secre 

tary-General to recruit on a wide geographic basis. 
This was particularly true after the discussions in 
the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly in the 
fall of 1947. 

However, the problemthat confronts the head of an 
international administration is not merely the exist- 
ence side by side of comparatively advanced and back 
ward administrative experiences. More frequently the 
problem is one of opposing concepts and philosophies 
of administration, neither of which can be considered 
more advanced than the others , 

The conduct of the Management Survey by an inter- 
nal administrative division brought the conflict to 
the surface. Management engineering is a staff func- 
tion It is a tool of the Secretary-General by which 
he is informed of the efficiency of his organization 
and advised as to how to improve it. Acting upon its 
recommendations he can order operating officials to 
take certain action. The Management Engineering Di- 
vision has itself no authority to command. 

However, the concept of a general staff division 
advising and serving the head of the administration, 
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but having no line functions was foreign tomany non» 
Americans. At London there was lengthy debate as to 
how to fit general staff functions into the organiza 

tional structure. In particular there was controversy 
as to where administrative controls such as adminis- 
trative investigations, budget, accounting, and per- 
sonnel should fit into the organization. Such con- 
trols are in one sense service functions in that they 
serve the entire Secretariat. In another sense they 
are advisory in that they counsel the Secretary Gen- 
eral on matters within their respective spheres that 
are Secretariat-wide. The solution reached at London 
failed to recognize the essential difference between 
service operations and staff functions and placed 
both under one Assistant Secretary: General in the 
Department of Administrative and Financial Services 

The formulation of budgetary policy and staff policy 
is a staff function. The administering of the daily 
operations of the Office of the Comptroller or of 
the Bureau of Personnel isnot. By making the Assist- 
ant Secretary~General responsible for this latter 
function as well. the essentially staff nature of his 
position was seriously clouded, 

Thus, the whole question really revolves around 
the position now occupied by Mr. Byron Price. As a 
consequence of the London decision his role has 
never been completely understood as that of the key 
advisor to the Secretary-General in administrative 
matters. The full potentialities of the position had 
not been realized by his predecessor. The fact that 
he holds the same rank as the other heads of depart - 
ments has made it exceedingly difficult to make him 
appear as essentially the deputy for administrative 
matters, with unique responsibilities that cut across 
all departments and thus place him in a different 
position from other Assistant Secretaries~General, 

The conduct of the Management Survey demonstrated 
another major issue in the administration of an in- 
ternational secretariat. The Survey was American in 
inspiration, It approached its task from the stand- 
point of scientific management principles, long fa- 
miliar in American administration. But the very idea 
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of a Management Engineering Division and a Management 
Survey was foreignto many non-Americans. While it is 
true that management engineering does exist in the 
public administration of European countries. notably 
in the Scandinavian areas it is a comparatively re 
cent development. In Latin America and the East it is 
practically non-existent It is new in international 
administration asatechnique of internal management 
It is not surprising therefore that the attempt by 
surveyors to account for work on a scientific basis 
a truly American approach ran head onintothe Euro 
pean complaint that the human element was not being 
sufficiently considered: that one could not regard 
certain areas as production shops. Perhaps staff mem 
ber A did not produce as much as others but the high 
quality of his output. which could not be measured 
statistically. more than outweighed lack of quantity 
He was alsovery versatile and could be depended upon 
to do other tasks Thistype of complaint was partic 
ularly noticeable in attempts to measure work output 
in editorial and translation work. It was reflected 
in the remarks in the Fifth Committee where the rep 
resentative of Uruguay stated that ‘intellectual pro- 
duction could not be standardized nor could the work 
of divisions such as the editorial and language di- 
visions be measured in the same way as that of other 
divisions whose work was more mechanical “! A remark 
was attributed to the head of one Division of the 
Department of Public Information that such a survey 
was an insult to his dignity Complaints of this na- 
ture revealed the hostility of many in the Secreta 
riat toward American methods which were characterized 
as mechanistic and not sufficiently cognizant of the 
human factor Whether all these allegations were true 
or not (and there undoubtedly is evidence that Amer 
icans in the administrative structure do show at 
times an intolerant attitude toward what may be 
called the more humanistic approach of other nation- 
alities) the issue of conflicting administrative 
philosophies was clearly manifested 





1 United Nations Document, A/C 5/SR.59.p_ 5 
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A synthesis of administrative systems will not 
come tothe United Nations overnight. Until such time 
as it is achieved there is difficulty in applying an 
administrative standard. It is, of course, natural 
that the predominance of Americans in the adminis~ 
trative positions at the United Nations should mean 
a predominance in American ideas at the present time. 
However, this is not necessarily a permanent situa-~ 
tion and the present drive for geographic representa: 
tion is bound to inject other nationalities into a 
place of importance in the administration. This will 
make even more compelling the need to formulate 
standards that will be representative of the nations 
that make up the organization 


II 


Staffing and Personnel Management in the United 
Nations present a host of problems that go beyond 
those usually met in a national organization. Only a 
few can be mentioned within the scope of this article. 

The development of anefficient recruitment system 
is one of the most pressing. Recruitment of an inter- 
national secretariat onawide geographic basis means 
the establishment of world-wide machinery that will 
tap all sources of qualified personnel. Thus far, the 
field recruitment machinery has been only embryonic 
in nature. This has been partially the result of a 
lack of funds--a condition which hampers almost every 
administrative effort at the United Nations~--but 
other factors have also played a part. It has not 
been the result of a lack of appreciation by those 
responsible for recruitment of the necessity for such 
a program, but development of the program has suf- 
fered from the slow process inthe growth of a really 
strong Bureau of Personnel. Field recruitment neces- 
Sitates central control that will develop uniform 
standards, and will be capable of processing and 
evaluating applications from overseas expeditiously. 
It requires qualified, full-time representatives in 
the field who are thoroughly oriented as tothe, needs 
of the headquarters organization. The Bureau has not 
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been able thus far to develop a really satisfactory 
system for dealing with applications received di 


rectly 
Much of this has been caused by changes in the 


classification system. The development of a system 
that will meet the needs of an organization which is 
daily entering on new tasks is necessarily a slow 
one. It is further complicated by “the difficulty of 
fitting persons with diverse backgrounds and national 
sensitivities into a fixed hierarchy v2 A change in 
the system in the spring of 1947 meant the recoding 
of thousands of applications which were already on 
hand. When the writer left the United Nations, there 
was such a backlog of applications in need of recod- 
ing that it was estimated it would take three months 
to clear them up. 

Another major factor hampering control of recruit- 
ment by the Bureau of Personnel is the tendency for 
the operating departments to conduct their own re- 
cruitment, withthe Bureau merely handling the formal- 
ities. This practice is particularly serious in an 
international secretariat where national loyalties 
may play an important role. The Appointments and 
Placements Section of the Bureau is divided according 
to the major operating divisions. of the Secretariat 
with the intent that the officers in charge of these 
sections, by establishing continuous and close con- 
tact with the various divisions. will understand 
their needs and recruit the right type of personnel, 
However, too often the initiative in recruitment is 
taken by the division. This means in practice that 
if an operating official knows of a man in his home 
country he will unofficially contact this individual 
and to all intents and purposes recruit him. The 
Bureau has an elaborate system for examining all 
available applicants according tocode when a request 
for personnel is received, but thiselaborate process 
becomes in many cases only a formality. The practice 





2. “The Application of Scientific Management Principles to 
International Administration,” DonaldC. Stone, paper submitted 
to the Eighth International Management Congress, p. 10. 
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might not in itself be harmful if the best qualified 
personnel were obtained thereby, but in an interna- 
tional secretariat the tendency to build up what is 
known as “national islands” is alltoo prevalent. The 
proper relationship between the Bureau of Personnel 
and the operating division should not be at either 
extreme. Certainly, the operating division should 
approve of the man. At the same time the Bureau 
should have the power to apply its objective stand- 
ards. The solution lies in working out a relationship 
between these twopoles. Thus far such a relationship 
has not been worked out and until it is, any sound 
recruitment program will suffer. 

The question of standards of recruitment in an 
international organization isadifficult one. Educa- 
tion naturally bulks large when examining a prospec- 
tive job applicant. However, there must first be 
determined a basis for comparison between various 
national educational systems. What, for example, is 
the Yemenese equivalent of a college education? 
Clearly an intensive study and thorough knowledge of 
educational standards throughout the world on the 
part of those responsible for recruitment is neces- 
sary. Efforts are being made toestablish tests where 
feasible for particular positions. This again in- 
volves the whole question of determination of stand- 
ards. 

However, no matter how much attention may be given 
to developing job qualification standards, the fact 
remains that the necessity for recruiting on a wide 
geographic basis has meant very often that efficiency 
has suffered thereby. This points tothe necessity of 
a well-developed internal training program at the 
United Nations. Language and technical training have 
already been established. The all-important supervi- 
sor training program began only recently. It would 
seem that in many areas those in responsible posi- 
tions are what may be called “specialists” rather 
than “ generalists.” By the latter is meant an individ- 
ual of good general background who is distinguished 
chiefly by his ability toadminister and, most impor- 
tant, supervise personnel, It is granted that in many 
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fields of the work of the Secretariat a man can be a 
research specialist exclusively, shut up in his own 
cubbyhole, and entirely removed from administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities. However, in many 
substantive areas this is not true and an expert in 
a particular field very often has to plan, direct, 
and organize the work of subordinate personnel. The 
Training Division can fill in the gap somewhat by an 
intensive supervisor training program. The ability to 
manage personnel is especially important in an inter- 
national organization because of the lack of homoge- 
neity in staff. The administrator must be ever con- 
scious of the human factor. It is his task to make a 
team. of persons drawn from widely differing politi 

cal, cultural, and language backgrounds. 

Moreover, there are many administrative proce- 
dures, generally known as “red tape,” which make an 
organization like the United Nations “tick,’’ even 
though some of these procedures may seem to be triv-~ 
ial. Every effort is being made at the present time 
to simplify and standardize them. However, without 
personnel who are able to carry them out, such 
efforts will be useless. Here again the Training 
Division can play an important role, but the bulk of 
the responsibility will fall on those in supervising 
positions. 

There are many other problems connected with 
personnel management in international administration 
that distinguish it from other administration. For 
example, the determination of salary scales for staff 
members recruited on a world-wide basis is a diffi- 
cult task. Special allowances have to be established 
for rental subsidies, installation, expatriation, 
cost of living, children, etc. Special leave provi- 
sions allowing for frequent home leave to one’s home 
country are also a necessary element in the adminis- 
tration of an international secretariat. There is, 
moreover, the much-debated question of the contrac- 
tual status of the staff member. What recourse has he 
when he feels that his contractual rights have been 
violated? Is he able to sue the head of the organiza- 
tion? Where does an administrative tribunal, which 
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thus far has not been established, fit into the pic- 
ture? What is the role of staff regulations in this 
connection? 

Another basic problem is that of security of ten- 
ure. However, the initial hasty recruitment and the 
present drive for geographic representation has meant 
delay in the granting of permanent contracts until 
the Secretariat has sifted down. Meanwhile, one notes 
a feeling of tension at Lake Success. especially on 
the part of American personnel. There is, finally, 
the whole question of privileges and immunities of 
international officials, the practice of which is 
still in the process of being evolved. These and 
related issues are what make personnel management in 
an international organization a peculiarly difficult 
task. Each of them could well be made the subject of 
a separate article. It is only possible within the 
scope of the present discussion to list them and to 
indicate their importance. , 


ITI 


The atomistic nature of the organization of the 
Secretariat makes the necessity of effective adminis- 
trative controls and program coordination--that 
favorite work of administrators--a compelling one. 
In the words of the Management Survey: 

The Secretariat's main organizational units each 
serve a Council, several Commissions, and the main 
committees of the General Assembly. Within the sub- 
stantive fields dealt with by these departments there 
is of necessity much overlapping of related activity 
and fields of knowledge. It requires a high degree of 
skill and experience toso integrate these activities 
that the maximum service may be rendered to each 
Council or commission without duplication of effort 
or variation in emphasis. 

The Survey found that in the field of program co- 
ordination there was an absence of clearly delegated 
responsibilities for operations at the top of the 





3. United Nations Document A/C.5/160, 3 October 1947, p. 5 
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organizational structure, and, equally important, 
an absence of communication within the Secretariat 
which would result in knowledge of mutual activities. 
The recent appointment of Mr. R.G.A. Jackson to the 
post of Assistant Secretary-General in the Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General would seem designed 
to meet this problem. 

However, the development of adequate lines of 
communication, both from the top down and the bottom 
up, will still remain an acute issue. The emphasis in 
the statement of the Survey is on substantive coordi 
nation, but administrative coordination, which can 
hardly be divorced from substantive problems, is part 
of the same question. Moreover, horizontal coordina- 
tion between departments is equally important. In one 
case it was noted that one division whose principal 
operating cost was the printing of material in a 
highly specialized manner had no systematic way of 
knowing what its printing costs were. Printing was 
handled by a second division under another depart - 
ment. No adequate channel had been devised whereby 
the vital information regarding costs could be expe- 
ditiously transmitted from the latter to the former, 
which required such data in order to formulate its 
work program. There was also much controversy as to 
the limits of the participation by the first divi- 
sion’s staff in the letting of contracts, although 
this division had the specialized knowledge that was 
necessary in determining the quality of the bidder’s 
work. These may seem to be problems which can be 
easily remedied, but when added to many other breaks 
in the structure of horizontal coordination, they 
become serious issues whose solution brings up all 
the questions of departmental jealousies and vested 
interests. 

Another feature of theSecretariat is the tendency 
to over-organize. As new substantive problems are 
dealt with by the organization, special sections are 
established to handle them. This makes the mainte- 
nance of lines of authority and over-all coordination 
even more difficult. It also reduces the flexibility 
of the staff as the work-load fluctuates. 
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The assignments on which an international secre- 
tariat is engaged are ina state of constant flux and 
ever-changing emphasis. It would seem desirable to 
strive for the maximum of flexibility and simplicity 
in organization for this reason. Very often the na- 
tional administrative traits of key officials in a 
department determine the degree of over-organization: 
this is another example of the application of differ- 
ing concepts of administratione 


IV 


The three broad problem areas that have been dis- 
cussed illustrate some of the difficulties peculiar 
to the administration of an international secretari- 
at. Their solution depends on the awareness by re- 
sponsible officials of their existence, and, more 
important, a willingness to solve them. It can be 
stated without reservation that such an attitude does 
exist at Lake Success. Underlyingall these issues is 
one basic factor: the international character of the 
secretariat, a factor which bothigives rise to the 
issues and makes their résolution more difficult. It 
must be assumed that whatever administrative tech- 
Niques or patterns are finally adopted as solutions, 
their character will be different from those found in 
national administrative structures. 

The importance of improving the administration of 
the international secretariat should not be underes- 
timated. No matter what methods the nations of the 
world may devise for settling the world’s ills, they 
will find that the machinery of an international sec- 
retariat is indispensable. They will find it diffi- 
cult to engage in the process of settlement without 
the preparatory work of the Secretariat. More signif- 
icantly, their efforts at settlement will be meaning- 
less without the machinery for carrying out their 
collective will. Suchis the role of the internation- 
al secretariat. The solution of its internal adminis- 
trative problems--even those which at first glance 
seem trivial--has a vital bearing on the achievement 
of the goals of the Charter. 








THE GEOGRAPHIC COMP@SITION OF 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIATS 


John M. Howe 


The Charter of the United Nations makes provision 
for a Secretariat in just fourteen brief sentences. 
In recent months the very last of these has increas- 
ingly taken the center of the stage as an occasion 
for direct concern inthe offices and committee-rooms 
at Lake Success. It is the one which reads, “Due 
regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting 
on as wide a geographic basis as possible.” 

The Second General Assembly last Fall, in its 
Fifth Committee, spent a number of hours in critical 
discussion of the manner and extent of the fulfill- 
ment of this clause in the Secretariat. The head- 
quarters is now abuzz with changes in recruitment 
and appointment procedures, directed toward the 
attainment of better ‘‘ geographic distribution.” It 
seems of interest, then, to give some account of the 
background and current aspects of this problem, which 
--though certainly secondary to some others in the 
broader field of international organization--is prov- 
ing tobe a persistent one in permanent international 
secretariats of any size. 


I 


Like so many problems which are now considered as 
having some special significance in international 
secretariats, this one was first brought into promi- 
nence on the international level by the experience of 
the League of Nations.! The Covenant of the League 





1. This material on the League is based primarily on E. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The International Secretariat, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1945, Chs. V, XXVII 
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gave no hint as to how that Secretariat was to be 
composed. The five top posts were divided evenly 
among the five principal Allied Powers as a matter of 
obvious political necessity and because the four Un- 
der Secretaries-General were conceived as having some 
direct representational and liaison functions in 
relation to their own governments. As for the rest 
of the Secretariat, it was apparently assumed in the 
beginning that it too would naturally and properly 
be drawn from the few big powers. 

Once the nuclear Secretariat began operations, 
however, it was shortly realized that the interna- 
tional service must, of its very nature, be open to 
the nationals of all Members. and that there were 
even some advantages to be found in a fairly broad 
multi-national structure. The most important motive: 
force in this broadening process lay, of course. in 
the desire on the part of the less powerful Members 
to have one or more of their own nationals in the 
Secretariat; and this for an assortment of reasons, 
including considerations of prestige, representation 
of the national character and point of view, justifi- 
cation at home for the financial contribution, and 
so on. Within the Secretariat it was apparent that a 
variety of national backgrounds and viewpoints was 
useful in the solution of some of the problems with 
which it had to deal. A certain amount of additional 
useful liaison with the governments was also made 
possible. 

The principle that the various nationalities 
should be fairly represented among the staff was 
first laid down in the Balfour Report adopted by the 
League Council in 1920, and this principle was reit- 
erated by the later official reports on the organi: 
zation of the League Secretariat. In practice. over 
a twenty-year period of fairly constant pressure from 
various under~-represented Members, the national com-: 
position of the Secretariat was slowly but appreci- 
ably broadened: so that, for example, the proportion 
of Members having at least one national in that group 
rose from about 40 per cent in 1920 to about 80 per 
cent in 1938. 
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Although the attempt to reach “fair” national pro- 
portions in the Secretariat obviously involved judg- 
ments as to the relative importance of the various 
Members. the top officials actively and successfully 
fought against the use inthis connection of any nar- 
row or exact criterions such as the relative. finan- 
cial contributions. It was felt, with some reason, 
that the establishment of anything resembling nation- 
al quotas would expose the Secretary-General to gov- 
ernmental pressures of an undesirable degree, and 
would also tend to encourage the formation of “na- 
tional delegations’’ within the Secretariat. 

On the other hand, despite the dangers and diffi- 
culties which may properly be pleaded in extenuation, 
it must be noted that at best the League Secretariat 
never did embody anything like a full implementation 
of the principle established in the Balfour Report. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer notes that the predominance was 
always disproportionately European, and concludes 
that: 


..any international secretariat of the future ful- 
filling exclusively or partially political functions 
will have to be more representative of the different 
nationalities, cultures, and regions than was the 
League Secretariat 


II 


The League experience provided, then, both a guide 
and a warning for those who planned the United Na- 
tions. The desirability of broad geographic distribu- 
tion in the composition of secretariats was formally 
noted, at least, in the Constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and in the Bretton Woods 
Agreements setting up the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund. These precedents were cited during the 
discussions at the San Francisco Conference,“ and 
there was practically no significant opposition when 
the Canadian delegate proposed the present provision 

























2. UNCIO Documents, Vol. 7, Report of Committee I/2 on 
Chapter X. 
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for inclusion in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Charter provision itself, of course, does lit- 
tle more than indicate a fairly general consciousness 
that the problem exists, and that “something must be 
done.” And the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions was left, as was his counterpart in the League, 
with the difficult problem of providing a working 
interpretation which would satisfy his fifty-odd 
national constituents. The principal factors working 
against the full implementation of the geographic 
clause are fairly apparent. Having in mind only his 
primary responsibility for getting certain things 
done as quickly and painlessly as possible, any 
administrator will wish to be free to recruit with 
an eye to efficiency alone. He will tend to forma 
culturally homogeneous staff, and he will hire a man 
who is close at hand rather than look afar for a sub- 
stitute. The geographic principle clearly counters 
these tendencies at anumber of points. The necessary 
lack of homogeneity creates all manner of additional 
problems for the administrator. Recruiting from afar 
is difficult, expensive, and often uncertain. And 
persons qualified in certain necessary specialties 
can be found in only a limited number of countries. 


III 


With these difficulties in mind, let us look at 
some of the more important processes through which 
the geographic principle has been realized in the 
present Secretariat of the United Nations. The first 
of these--and undoubtedly the predominant one, es- 
pecially during the formative period--is that of re- 
cruitment through (in several senses) officials al- 
ready in the Secretariat. In the beginning a nucleus 
was drawn from the multi-national Secretariat of the 
Preparatory Commission. The Secretary-General and his 
eight assistants, representing nine nationalities, 
themselves knew of especially qualified people in 
their own and other countries. And this process was 
naturally cumulative in some degree. Though such a 
process inevitably produces some instances tinged 
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with nepotism, it must not be supposed that such 
cases are the rule, nor that a given official will 
necessarily introduce only people of his own nation- 
ality. Top-rank experts in a special field usually 
know, ,by reputation at least, their fellow experts in 
other nations. And if the Bureau of Personnel has a 
post as expert statistician which it hopes to fill 
froma particular under-represented country, one use- 
ful way to seek suchaman is to enquire among stat- 
isticians of international experience already in the 
Secretariat. 

The principal disadvantage involved in this pro- 
cess is that the initiative in recruitment has too 
often been taken by officials of the substantive 
departments rather than by the Bureau of Personnel, 
resulting in some loss of central control by the Bu- 
reau over the broad composition of the Secretariat. 
One result of recent complaints by under-represented 
Members has been a stronger assertion of such cen- 
tral control, especially in regard to geographic 
factors. 

The second process which we may note is that in- 
volving the submission of candidates by the various 
governments. Nearly all of the Members have made such 
submission at one time or another, andan appreciable 
number of valuable officials have been secured for 
the Secretariat via this route. But it must be empha- 
sized that the role of governments in connection with 
recruiting and other personnel matters in the Secre- 
tariat is especially liable to abuse. A responsible 
official of the League of Nations has said, retro- 
spectively: “Reduction of political pressure on ap- 
pointments was the most difficult and the most dan- 
gerous personnel problem we faced at Geneva.’’? It is 
clear that the problem exists in more or less compara- 
ble. degree. at Lake Success,,where governmental pres- 
sures are exerted all too frequently, especially in 
connection with promotions, prospective terminations, 
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3. Proceedings of an Exploratory Conference on the Experi- 
ence of the League of Nations Secretariat, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D.C., 1942. 
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and the like. This problem has its obvious and almost 
equally persistent analog in most national adminis- 
trations, and no easy remedy is apparent. Following 
the analogy, one can note that the initiation and 
development of the proposed international Civil 
Service Commission could be expected to lighten such 
pressures in the longer run. Meanwhile the Seecretary- 
General and his officials will need to maintain the 
strongest stand against government interference in 
internal personnel matters, with the role of govern- 
ments in recruitment being generally kept to a mini- 
mum. The governments are not likely, in any case, to 
offer up for service elsewhere many of the more able 
men from their own departments. 

A third process, and one which has been growing in 
importance during the past year, is that of positive 
recruiting in the field by the Bureau of Personnel 
itself. Beginning late in 1946 there have been estab- 
lished a series of field recruiting offices which 
now number about adozen. Some of these involve full- 
time services, while others are on a part-time or 
consulting basis. Such facilities now exist in China, 
India, Australia, South Africa, and several Latin- 
American capitals, with the Geneva Office serving in 
this capacity for most of Europe. These offices, un- 
der the Field Operations Section in the Bureau, not 
only look for new candidates but also, of course, 
assist--by interviewing, checking references, etc.-- 
with the selection of those submitted through any 
other channel. Unfortunately, under the pressure of 
immediate operations, the Secretariat had achieved 
the larger part of its present growth by the time 
many of these offices were becoming effective. 
The full and active use of such services is an 
obvious necessity if the Bureau of Personnel is to 
play its proper part in forming and maintaining a 
Secretariat well-balanced from the geographic stand- 
point. 

It is necessary also to mention the development 
within the Secretariat, and the apparent acceptance 
by the Members, of certain limitations in the appli- 
cation of geographic considerations. It became evi- 
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dent at a fairly early stage that any advantages of 
multi-national structure were outweighed, for the 
clerical and other workers in the lowest salary- 
brackets, by the disproportionate costs of transport- 
ing these people from afar, resettling them at the 
Headquarters, etc. It became apparent, also, that re- 
cruitment for posts for which a principal requirement 
was expertness in one or more of the official lan- 
guages must be substantially limited to the countries 
in which those languages are predominant. Informal 
working rules thus developed: that people would not 
be transported to the Headquarters to fill posts in 
the lowest four salary grades ($1580-2130), and that 
only 25 per cent of posts in the next three grades 
($2360-2890) would be subject tosuch transportation; 
and that approximately 540 posts classed as having 
an important language requirement would not be con- 
sidered as available for truly international recruit- 
ment. These principles--which leave roughly 1800 
posts for consideration from the geographic stand-~ 
point--were followed in the report of the Secretary- 
General, anent geographic distribution, to the Fifth 
Committee of the Second General Assembly. One is 
pleased to note that this basis for reporting was 
accepted without unfavorable comment in that Commit- 
tee. All quantitative statements in the paragraphs 
immediately following refer to this limited ‘‘inter- 
national’’ portion of the Secretariat. 


IV 


By processes such as we have suggested, the Secre- 
tariat has attained a breadth of national composition 
which is rather striking when one considers that most 
of it was assembled under heavy pressure “to get 
somebody to do the job and get him quickly.” Fifty 
out of the fifty-seven Members were represented at 
last reports--a breadth well in excess of any at- 
tained in the Secretariat of the League. 

If we use as a criterion the percentage contrib- 
uted by each Member to the budget--a method which is 
open tocriticism but which both delegations and Sec- 
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retariat seem to accept as a guide--perhaps half of 
the Members now have something fairly close to their 
due share of officials in the Secretariat. Argentina 
and Brazil, Australia, South Africa, China and Sweden 
are countries each of which would be entitled to a 
dozen or more additional officials on this basis. All 
three Soviet Members are in a similar position of 
course, but the situation seems to be mainly volun- 
tary in their case. Belgium, Poland, Norway, and 
Czechoslovakia are over-represented by as much; Can- 
ada, France, and the U.S.A. somewhat more so. These 
seemtobe the most noteworthy aspects of the present 
distribution, although a number of the smaller na- 
tions no doubt feel keenly the fact that they have, 
say, only four or five officials when their proper 
share is seven or eight. 

It requires little imagination to explain--if not 
entirely to excuse--many of the inequities which now 
exist, in terms of the U.S. locale and its predomi- 
nance in the early stages of the organization, the 
propinguity and remoteness of nations in relation to 
the Headquarters, the two working languages, and so 
on. But the larger inequities should certainly be re- 
duced as rapidly as possible--especially the predom- 
inance of the United States, whose nationals now hold 
about half of the international posts. 

The records of the Fifth Committee meetings last 
Fall reveal all too plainly the dissatisfaction with 
which almost half of the Members view the present 
geographic composition of the Secretariat. A resolu- 
tion introduced by Colombia showed nineteen nations 
supporting, with twenty opposing, a program which 
would have had the Secretary-General establish offi- 
Cial quotas according to budget contributions, but 
with a minimum of three posts in the Secretariat for 
each Member. Recruitment for all new appointments 
would have been confined to under-represented coun- 
tries for a set period of several months, after 
which, if none had been found qualified for a certain 
post, a temporary appointment might be made from 
another country. This resolution raised, sharply and 
openly, the issue which is at the very crux of the 
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whole problem; how much, and in what ways, should the 
administrative freedom of the Secretary-General be 
modified in the interests of the geographic princi- 
rle. There can be little doubt that such rigid and 
externally-imposed restrictions as those proposed in 
the resolution should be avoided if at all possible. 
Surely it would be regrettable if Secretariat person- 
nel were to think of themselves as members of exact 
and official national quotas; equally so if the Sec- 
retary~General were to be completely tied to such an 
appointment procedure. Such a system would raise 
other problems. What, for example, would be done in 
the case of Members who found themselves unwilling or 
unable to supply the number of officials called for 
by their quotas? 

On the other hand, so substantial a vote as that 
which favored the Colombian resolution, calling for 
a sharp increase in the value to be placed on geo- 
graphic factors, cannot be dismissed as mere politi- 
cal spoils-seeking. It is interesting to note that 
the line dividing the two groups is roughly between 
the more ‘ advanced’’ and the ‘under-developed’ na- 
tions. The minority group included: most of the Latin 
American countries, the Arab countries, India, and 
the Philippines. The position taken by these coun 
tries may grow partly from a generalized mistrust 
and dislike for the pervasive dominance by the big 
Powers in the international organization. It may also 
be noteworthy that many of these countries have not 
yet developed, internally, that degree of respect for 
administrative efficiency and the impartial civil 
servant which exists in some of the more advanced 
countries. However, there are evidences that the West- 
ern Powers~-including, perhaps, some officials in 
the Secretariat-~-have erred in some degree by over- 
valuating administrative efficiency as such, and by 
failing of full and psychologically unreserved accept - 
ance of the idea that complete national participa-~ 
tion is at present a necessary and integral part of 
the very concept of international civil service. 

An interesting and possibly pertinent parallel is 
to be seen in the history of the Federal service in 
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the United States. In the beginning, of course, the 
several States differed fairly widely in size, cul- 
ture, and economic development, and jealously guarded 
their portions of sovereignty. The principle that 
appointments to the government service should be 
equally shared among residents of the various States 
appeared as a logical and wise concomitant of our 
theory of federal government. This principle was for- 
mulated by President Washington, and has since been 
adopted by Congress on almost every occasion when 
it would be applicable. The appointment of candidates 
to the Military and Naval Academies is a well-known 
example. And the Civil Service Act of 1883 provides 
that the classified service inthe District of Colum- 
bia should be apportioned among the several States 
according topopulation. Over the years, as the coun- 
try has become increasingly unified in every way and 
as mistrust of the central government has lessened, 
the issue has faded and some of the laws have been 
modified, or softened administratively. 

Assuming, as we must, that the present interna- 
tional organization will continue to grow instrength 
and usefulness may we not, then, willingly accept the 
administrative difficuities involved and even lean 
over a little backwards in paying “due regard” to the 
geographic principle? It is certainly desirable that 
a more generally satisfactory national composition 
be achieved, if at all possible, by the voluntary 
adoption of effective policies within the Secretariat. 
Such policies must quite obviously take the form of 
(1) the most vigorous efforts to fill any vacant 
posts from those countries which are markedly under- 
represented and which are especially anxious to play 
their due part in the activities of the Secretariat, 
and (2) selective terminations of temporary contracts 
among, especially, officials from the United States, 
many of whom entered the organization originally on 
an emergency or loan basis. Informal inquiry at Lake 
Success suggests that such policies are now being 
Pursued much more vigorously, in response to the 
large minority opinion in the Fifth Committee. 

As the most obvious of the present disparities are 











reduced, it may be possible and desirable to devise 
some criterion for apportionment more satisfactory 
than the scale of financial contributions. Or--what 
is perhaps mote likely--there may be modifications 
in the contribution scale itself which will make it 
a more equitable working basis for geographic appor- 
tionment. A recent and valuable private study of the 
budget of the United Nations* makes some ably sup- 
ported suggestions in regard to the scale of contri- 
butions which are interesting here. Urging that any 
modifications of the ability~-to-pay basis should be 
in the direction of equality among members, the study 
recommends: (1) thataceiling be established (33 per 
cent is suggested) so that one nation may not tend 
to exert too great an influence; and(2) that a floor 
should also be maintained, as a complementary move 
toward equality. It can scarcely be denied that these 
principles are equally applicable to the apportion- 
ment of Secretariat posts: that a predominance of 
one nationality is equally undesirable; and that a 
minimum participation such as was moved in the Colom- 
bian resolution would be a wise and just objective. 





4. The Budget of the United Nations, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York, September, 1947. 
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NOTES! 


AMERICAN TRUSTEESHIP AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


President Truman completed American action on the 
agreement for United States trusteeship over the 
former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific on 
July 18, 1947. The Security Council of the United Na- 
tions had rendered a unanimous approval of the final 
proposal on the preceding April 2. Thus, 98 islands 
and island clusters with a total land area of 846 
square miles and an estimated population of 48,297 
come under American administration. This climaxes a 
long battle between the War and Navy Departments on 
the one hand and the State and Interior Departments 
on the other over the issue of outright annexation. 
Navy officials, in particular, have long espoused the 
maximum security considerations, based on the record 
of the recent Pacific warfare, and the desire to keep 
such islands free from potential aggressors. The 
State Department had long been concerned with a con- 
sistent policy, based on world-wide considerations 
which would be applicable to all countries. There is 
no doubt that State Department officials have feared 
the repercussion of such a precedent as direct Amer- 
ican annexation, contradictory to many flat war-time 
pledges. 

The concept of a strategic area trusteeship was 
framed and approved at San Francisco in an evident 
effort to resolve this inter-governmental conflict. 
The functions of the United Nations, in respect to 
such a trust area are performed by the Security 
Council, except that the services of the Trusteeship 





1. The Notes, in a new section of the Journal, are short 
comments on contemporary problems of foreign pelicycontrith- 
uted by students of the Columbia Schooit of International Af- 
fairs, based on their practical experience or on studies in 
the School. The subjects of the notes are not necessarily re. 
lated to the major topic discussed by the Journal. In the 


future, the Journal plans to expand the Notes into a major 
department of each issue. 
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Council may be enlisted for certain political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational matters as listed in 
the Charter of the United Nations and the American 
draft agreement for trusteeship over the Pacific is- 
lands. The agreement provides that certain desig- | 
nated areas may be closed for security reasons by the | 
administering authority. The American Government has 
already invoked this provision with respect to the 
newly selected atomic proving ground in the Eniwetok 
atoll in the Marshall Islands. 147 inhabitants of 
the islands of Aomon and Bilziri are being resettled, 
officially with due regard to the preference of the 
people in the selection of new sites and with cer- 
tain compensations. In additionthe U.S. has declared 
its willingness to answer any United Nations ques- 
tionnaire on their political, economic, social and 
educational advancement. With all due regard for 
considerate attention by the American authorities to 
native welfare, this act of resettlement poses quite 
frankly the great contradiction between trusteeship 
as such andtheconcept of a strategic security area. 
In the last analysis, the two seem irreconcilable, 
though more dramatic cases may be required to bring 
this matter to the full attention of the general 
public 

Acceptance of the American proposal, with minor 
amendments, by the Soviet Union caused some uneas-~ 
iness in government circles. The action came as:‘a 
surprise, and the Soviet Government predicated its 
position on the basis of the role played by the Amer- 
ican forces in the Pacific fighting. The emphasis 
by the U.S.S.R. on the fact that the ‘United States 
made a greater sacrifice in the military operations 
involved in the war against Japan than any other of 
the Allied powers’’ seemed tocast some doubt on Sovi- 
et intentions inEurope. The Soviet attitude tends to 
throw light on their insistence on some form of he- 
gemony over areas of Eastern Europe, in which their 
forces had a primary role inthe European war. No ef- 
fective statement of principle has been made by any 
American spokesman to negate the implications of 
American action in the Pacific. 
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Military government in the islands has been for- 
mally replaced by a civilian administration under 
the Navy Department on “an interim basis.’’ Four 
distinct districts have been organized under naval 
commanders serving as governors, one each for the 
Marshall and Marianas Islands, and an eastern and 
western segment of the far-flung Carolines group. 

In this area, covering approximately a million 
square miles of ocean, the United States has under- 
taken obligations on behalf of the native community 
which are vital to the international trusteeship 
system. These obligations cannot be lightly ignored, 
for the medium of official United Nations scrutiny 
and publicity will serve to bring the force of world 
opinion to bear. Periodic visits and the requirement 
of regular reports will serve to awaken American 
administrators to their responsibilities. 

American policy with respect to the Pacific Is- 
lands bears closely upon our administration of older 
American possessions at Guam and Samoa. The failure 
to achieve minimum goals of organic statutes for the 
islanders, granting of American citizenship and pro- 
viding for a measure of self-government is notorious. 
The American jurisdiction in Samoa dates from 1899, 
and rights over Guam were secured in the Treaty of 
Paris, subsequent tothe War with Spain, December 10, 
1898, Congress has consistently failed to redeem its 
initial pledge to define the status of the native 
peoples and give them a voice in their government. 

Bills providing for American citizenship and cer- 
tain organic legislation have been introduced by Re- 
publican Representatives Robert A. Grant of Indiana, 
Norris Poulson of California, and Delegate Joseph 
Farrington of the Territory of Hawaii. Following a 
report by the House Public Lands Committee, this 
legislation has been ready for full consideration, 
but action has been prevented bythe Rules Committee, 
where the measure lies dormant as of March, 1948. 

It is the contention of many observers, who have 
documented their beliefs, that the Navy is institu- 
tionally incapable of developing the. relationships 
and practices of self-rule in Guam and American 
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Samoa. As an encouragement to our newer wards, and 
as a reaffirmation of that policy of a ‘‘time-table’ 
road to self-government, so successful in the case 
of the Philippines, this Government should act to 
install full civilian administration in the older 
and newer areas under our control in the Pacific, 
except in those specific areas designed as security 
zones within the larger groups. 

Whatever detailed solutions are adopted, they 
must not be piecemeal and uncoordinated. Each island 
group within the whole must be granted a clear indi- 
cation of its status, civic rights, and position on 
the “‘time-table’’ road to self-government. In this 
area we can make a substantial contribution to the 
age-old problem of colonial rule. The peoples of all 
non-self-governing territories will pay close atten- 
tion to our efforts. 

John F. Lippmann 


POLITICAL TRENDS IN THE SOVIET ZONE IN GERMANY 


The evolution of Soviet policy in Germany has, in 
many ways, followed the same pattern of development 
as in the other areas under Russian influence. Where 
significant differences have occurred, they have 
been due to the unique four-power control system and 
to the highly-industrialized structure of the German 
economy. 

Having decided against the possibility of the 
early establishment of a Communist Germany, and 
being obstructed in this regard by at least nominal 
acceptance of the provisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment, the Soviet government proceeded to follow a 
policy of opportunism. 

This attitude manifested itself in the Soviet 
policy toward political parties. By the encourage- 
ment of a multiple party system in their zone at a 
time when political activity in the other zones was 
forbidden, the Russians were free to secure leaders 
for each of the four parties willing to cooperate, 
in a subordinate capacity, with the Soviet military 
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authorities. While the Western Powers scoured their 
areas for anti-Nazi Germans, able to secure the con- 
fidence of the mass of the German people, the Rus- 
sians had within their own borders a large group of 
German radicals, liberals and turn-coat militarists 
willing to lead new German parties along the paths 
charted by the Soviet authorities 

As longas the strength of these parties was rela- 
tively unknown, they were allowed to function in 
comparative freedom, although the Russians required 
prior approval for all party programs and lists of 
executives. 

By early 1946, it became apparent that the Commu- 
nist party in Germany, however much expanded by the 
addition of ‘‘converted” Nazis, could be outvoted by 
a combination of the Social Democrats, the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Liberal Democratic parties. 
This may have been the reason for the combining of 
the Social Democrats and Communists into the Social- 
ist Unity party, a merger forcefully encouraged by 
the Russian zonal commanders and completed before 
the calling of the first elections in the Soviet 
zone. Such an association could not help but be weak 
as it united two groups whose mutual hatred in the 
past has been notorious. The true state of relations 
between the two parties was evidenced by an over- 
whelming vote against such unity by the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Western zones. Herr Grotewohl, 
the Chairman of the Social Democratic Party’s €en- 
tral Committee, was expelled from his position by the 
other leaders after his acceptance of the unifica- 
tion. 

Despite this unificationand subsequent favoritism 
shown the new party by its Russian creator, the 
election results in the Laender indicated a much 
smaller majority for the Socialist Unity party than 
either the Soviet or western leaders had anticipated 
As a result the Soviets began a policy of minor re- 
trenchment. There were reports of an invitation to 
the Social Democrats to reform their party in the 
Soviet zone (an invitation which apparently was re- 
jected by Schumacher, the leader of the western So- 
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cial Democrats). At the same time, concessions were 
granted to the two right-wing parties, giving them 
an additional share in local government. Meanwhile, 
the Soviets were rapidly building up the trade 
unions, women’s organizations and youth groups, all 
under official control and all Communist-dominated. 
On Russian insistence these non-party groups were 
given representation in administration.-thus adding 
more strength to the Communist sections of each 
anti-fascist “bloc.’’ The general pattern for polit- 
ical organization where the Socialist Unity party 
did not have a clear majority, was a non-Communist 
leader and a Communist assistant. The opportunistic 
nature of Soviet policy is clearly revealed by the 
action taken when Jakob Kaiser, leader of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, rejected an offer of the 
Socialist Unity Party to form an all German Congress 
for German unity. The Russians persuaded several 
Christian Democratic leaders to come to the Congress 
and to repudiate Kaiser's leadership. He was, how- 
ever, given a good deal of support by his party, 
which, rather than expel him, merely asked him to 
retire. Finally, however, Communist pressure forced 
his withdrawal from the political arena, though not 
his resignation. 

The leader of the Liberal Democrats, Wilhelm 
Kuelz, appeared to be completely willing to fit his 
policies tothe program of the Socialist Unity Party. 
As a result, then, of the pressure on dissident 
Christian Democrats and the obedience of the Liberal 
Democrats, the Socialist Unity Party actually reigned 
supreme. Eastern Germany was, and remains in prac- 
tice, a one party zone. If the split between the 
eastern and western zones becomes a permanent one, 
eastern Germany is well on the road, froma political 
as well as economic point of view, toward sovietiza- 
tion. 

In summarizing the alternatives that the Russians 
faced when they took control of their zone in Ger- 
many, it can be said that three paths were open to 
them: (1) Complete political freedom for all parties 
with no more favoritism than prevailed in the west- 
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ern zone. This policy might have seriously hampered 
Russian economic aims in Germany, and, in any event, 
it would have been impossible to expect Russia to 
allow politically hostile groups on her border. 
(2) Complete Communization, a single party alone, 
which would in essence be merely an extension of the 
Soviet system. This policy would have abrogated the 
Potsdam Agreement, which insisted on a democratic 
political framework and free party formation. It was 
also a policy which the Russians felt would be un- 
workable in any event, since they felt that Germany 
was unprepared for a Soviet type of government. 
(3) The policy which was finally adopted, namely a 
carefully controlled multi-party system, with clear 
pressure on the population and on the other parties 
in favor of Communist policies and control. This 
course of action was undoubtedly predicated on a 
continuation of Soviet military control at least 
until the Communists had enough strength to govern 
alone--and probably until Communist influence could 
permeate the other zones. 

Whichever of these alternatives the Soviet Union 
had adopted, it must be remembered that Russia con- 
trolled her zone by international agreement and not 
merely through big power pressure, as in the other 
satellite areas. Having thus been given “ legal’’ 
power, restricted only by the vote of the Control 
Council in which she has a veto, Russia was able to 
pursue a policy which was openly in her own interest 
instead of disguising it under the banner of commu- 
nist internationalism. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that the Soviet Union could afford to experiment 
with party combinations that would never coalesce in 
any other area of the world. Meanwhile, by providing, 
in the Socialist Unity party, an agency to which 
dissatisfied elements of the Social Democrats in the 
western zones might turn, the Russians have given 
the liberal elements in the western zone a poten- 
tially powerful competitor. This will be increasingly 
true, as the Socialist Unity Party becomes the,major 
spokesman for German unity. 

Joan Raphael 
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SOCIETY OF THE SCHOOL OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Established shortly after the opening of the Co- 
lumbia School of International Affairs in September 
1946. the Society of the School is dedicated to fur- 
thering the knowledge and interest of its members in 
the field of international relations. Efforts have 
been made to provide the student body of the school 
with a regular series of educational programs inter~- 
spersed with a necessary measure of social activity 
Programs have included forums, round table discus~ 
sions, and both faculty and visiting speakers. The 
Society is entirely the organ of the student body 
and is responsible to its wishes in the matter of 
program and policy. Officers elected for the aca- 
demic year 1947-1948 were: 


WINTER SESSION SPRING SESSION 
John Howe -..----------Chairman---Albert L. Seligmann 
Albert L. Seligmann-Vice -Chairman- ----~-- Philip Reines 
Joan Raphael------ --Sec’ y-Treasurer-Richard W. Wathen 


PROGRAM: 1947-1948 


Sept. 25 Introductory meeting. Welcome tothe enter- 
ing class, led by Professor Schuyler C. 
Wallace. 

Oct. 9 Round table discussion on the “Marshall 
Plan.” Professors James W. Angell, Philip 
Mosely, Franz Neumann and Abram Bergson. 

Nov. 9 “Program and Actions of the United States 
at the recent session of the General As- 
sembly.’’ David Popper, staff, U.S. dele- 
gation to the UN. 

Nov. 19 “Problems of International Law.” Profes- 
sor Philip C. Jessup, alternate U.S. 'dele- 
gate to the Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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Dec 3 “The Rale and Action of the General Assem- 


bly.’’ Andrew Cordier, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


Feb. 9 “India, Pakistan, Kashmir.’’ Dr. Taseer, 
advisor to Pakistan Delegation on Kash- 
mir dispute 

Feb. 13 Formal winter dance. 

Feb. 16 “Employment Opportunities in and Qualifica- 
tions for Foreign Service and the State De- 
partment.” Frank Hopkins, Personnel Officer, 
Department of State. 

Apr. 26 “Problems of a Two-Power World.” Edward 
Hallett Carr, author and visiting professor. 

May 5 “American Policy in China.” Professor David 
N. Rowe, Director of Undergraduate and 
Graduate Studies, Foreign Area Studies, 
Yale. 

June 1 Inaugural Commencement Exercises and Recep- 
tion. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Note is taken here of former students who have 
taken positions outside of the School. These men are 
an initial token of an alumni body that will come 
into existence formally on June 1, 1948. 

H. G. Baldwin is active in private business in 
Latin America; James D. Newton is serving with the 
State Department in Bagdad; and Robert W. Maxwell 
holds the post of Administrative Assistant for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in the United Nations Secretariat at 
Lake Success, New York. 

Associated with Columbia University are Paul 
Seabury, an Instructor of Government in Columbia 
College; David A. Safer, with the University Office 
of Public Information; and Douglas W. Coster, the 
University’s Liaison Officer with the United Nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A quarterly journal containing 


ARTICLES by outstanding scholars and specialists in world affairs. 
Forthcoming issues will discuss the use of the veto in the Security 
Council, UNESCO, international economic reconstruction, the 
inter-American system, and the United Nations Secretariat. 


SUMMARIES of the activities of the United Nations and more 
than 50 other international organizations. 


DOCUMENTS relating to the organization and functions of inter- 
national agencies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of pertinent books, articles, and documents. 
$3.50 a year $1.25 a copy 


Published in February, June, and September, with index 
supplement in November, by 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















MeGraw-=-Hilt Announces 


the new fourth edition of 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government 
Williams College 


In press—ready in September 


Here is a timely revision of this well-known and widely-used 


text. Besides bringing up to date the narrative portions and 


reading lists, the author has rewritten many parts of the book | 


in readable and stimulating style, and has included a wealth 
of new maps depicting graphically the evolution of the Western 
State System and the postwar scene. An outstanding feature of 
the new edition is a series of challenging interpretations, con- 
clusions, and forecasts which will stimulate critical and con- 


structive thinking among téachers and students alike. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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